THE  FIRST BEGINNINGS  AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGES

Despite this victory, Henry could not have succeeded in seizing France
with his tiny army had there not been complicity on the French side.
But when, in 1417, the English invaded Normandy and its inhabitants
appealed to the King of France, the High Constable of Armagnac replied
that he was busy fighting the Burgundians. As for John die Fearless, lie
urged the people of Rouen to come to an understanding with the Eng-
lish, widi whom he had entered into partnership because of the interests
of his Flemish subjects. In Paris, an uprising handed the city over to die
Burgundians, but not without producing thousands of victims. The
Dauphin had to flee, and at die very moment when it still seemed to be
possible to hope for a French-Burgundian reconciliation, Tanneguy
du Chatel, friend of the Dauphin, killed John die Fearless on the
Montereau Bridge (1419). The Armagnac-Burgundian feud became even
more savage. Many years later, a Dijon monk, showing Francis I the
pierced skull of John die Fearless, said to him: 'Sire, here is the hole
through which the English entered France .. .' Paris and the Burgundians
now swore never to acknowledge die Dauphin. By the Treaty of Troyes
(1420), Isabeau, an accomplice of die Burgundians, constrained her
demented husband to give dieir daughter Catherine to Henry V of
England in marriage and to make Henry regent of France and, eventu-
ally, heir of the- kingdom. As for the Dauphin, cut off, banished, dis-
owned, he was reduced to defending himself as best he could between
the Seine and the Loire. France's destitution was frightful. Wolves
wandered even into the streets of die cities. The whole countryside,
Alain Chartier tells us, seemed to have become a sea, 'in which each man
had lordship only in proportion to his strength*. And yet the French
did not resign themselves to becoming English. When, in 1422, Henry V
and Charles VI died widlin three mondis, the Herald of France cried
out at St. Denis: 'God grant long life to Henry VI, by the grace of God
King of France and of England!' But the people wept for the poor
mad King who had symbolized, however badly, die national inde-
pendence.

Never had the country's situation been more deplorable. France had
almost ceased to exist as a free nation. An English regent, the Duke of
Bedford, governed in Paris. Two loyalties split the country. On die one
hand, there was a child ten months old who was not French, Henry
VI; on the other hand there was the new king, Charles VII, who was
still called the Dauphin, or 'the King of Bourges', because he had not
been consecrated. Charles VII was deeply pious and irresolute. A torment-
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